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pitfalls, easily overlooked by the unwary, while they are cantering gaily 
along upon their arithmetic." The great lesson that we can draw from 
this criticism of the conclusions based on one set of statistics by the use 
of another set of statistics is that to get at the truth in social matters we 
need about four-fifths analysis of the problem and one-fifth figuring. 

Charles B. Davenport 
Cold Spring Harbor 

Social Progress in Contemporary Europe. By Frederic Austin 
Ogg, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in Simmons 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. vii+384. 

In speaking of socialism (p. 341), Professor Ogg says that "few words 
in any language have ever been more grossly abused." This is probably 
true, but I think we may except, as one of the few, the word "progress" 
at least, and perhaps also the word "social." Every age has its foibles, 
and one of ours, and a most significant one, is to be always talking of 
progress without knowing with any certainty what we mean by it. We 
do not know what is progress, but we are bound to have more of it — as 
Mr. Chesterton says. And therefore we are reduced to the necessity of 
supposing that whatever gets itself established is a step in the right 
direction. Conflicting tendencies are reconciled by falling into chrono- 
logical sequences; and since national unity is the last great phase of 
European history, the unification of Germany, for example, at whatever 
cost to public morality, is judged to be a great gain — a tremendous 
victory for "progress." 

Professor Ogg does nothing to get us out of this vicious circle. He 
frankly assumes that all the main tendencies of the nineteenth century — 
nationality, democracy, industrialism, and humanitarian social reform — 
are evidences of the onward and upward march of humanity. The book 
is indeed pervaded by a certain air of condescension toward ancestors, a 
certain complacent satisfaction in whatever is modern and strictly up to 
date. However, there is no great harm in this attitude, while there may 
be some advantages in it. At least, it has enabled Professor Ogg to write 
a useful book — a book which enlightens us little about social progress in 
contemporary Europe, but one which does give us, well and compactly 
presented, much desirable information about the changes that have 
occurred in the organization and activities of European society since the 
eighteenth century. 

The two chapters on the "Old Regime" and the "Revolution," with 
which the book opens, seem somewhat perfunctory, and they are perhaps 
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open to the charge of being rather superficial. In general, the discussion 
of political changes is least valuable. For example, the main events 
connected with the passage of the Reform Bill are clearly presented, but 
Professor Ogg scarcely allows us to see how much more there was involved 
in Parliamentary reform than a mere extension of the suffrage. He 
indeed quotes Walpole's statement that it was "the largest revolution 
which had ever been peaceably effected in any country," without seeming 
to understand very clearly why it was a revolution at all. On the other 
hand, the chapters on the "Transformation of English Agriculture" and 
the "Industrial Revolution in England" are excellent. These, and 
other chapters on economic conditions — public protection of labor, the 
care of the poor, the spread of social insurance, the organization of labor, 
and the like — should make the book extremely useful as a supplementary 
text for elementary college classes in nineteenth-century history. It is, 
besides, a readable book, and will doubtless circulate widely among non- 
academic readers of contemporary history. 



Lawrence, Kan. 



Carl Becker 



The Minister and the Boy. By Allan Hoben, Ph.D. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp.171. $1.00 net; 

$1 . 10 postpaid. 

Dr. Hoben's book on the "boy" should be carefully read by every 

person interested in social welfare. The treatment of the subject is 

broad, thorough, and practical. The author shows that he has been 

both a careful student of the large forces of which the boy's life is a part 

and also that he has had practical experience in dealing with boys. He 

is not only well informed on the subject but he is thoroughly human. So 

well does he describe the boy's life and needs that the reader is assured 

that Dr. Hoben must possess very much of the boyish quality to which 

he refers in these splendid words: "Genius and success in life depend 

largely upon retaining the boyish quality of enthusiastic abandon to one's 

cause The thing in men that defies failure is the original boy, 

and no man is really a man who has lost out of him all the boy" (p. 10). 
The superiority of this book over so many which have been prepared 
for social workers is in the combination of practical suggestions with a 
broad knowledge of the subject. Most of these books have been so 
abstract and theoretical that the worker received but comparatively little 
aid from them. The practical book, on the other hand, is frequently 
but a collection of artificial rules which fail to impart the spirit of the 



